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The Policy of Christ. 


A HOME-MADE SPEECH FOR THE TIMES. 
Believing as we do, that Jesus Christ is ac- 
tually sovereign of the world—the invisible 
Napoleon who is guiding all the movements of 
the nations to the attainment of his own end, 
we cannot be indifferent to the vast whirl of 
hopes and policies and possibilities that now agi- 
tate this country, under the influence of the 
Kossuth excitement,—and that agitate all Ei 
rope in view of impending revolutions. We 
look into the matter with an eye to discover— 
not the feasibility of this plan or that, consid- 
ered by itself, or to a the pai ‘ticular me 7 “its | 
of the causes, and parties involved; we do not 
stop to enquit wae are the hopes and wis 
of we nin the case, or to examine even th 
probable reswlés in view : of the forces that may | 
rand against what is called the 





he enge ged fi yY 
cause of liberty in Europe s—wh hat 
wish to discover if possible, is, the plan o 
Christ—the end which he is aiming y at. Na- 
tions are rushing to and fro, sach with its own 
policy and plan. But in order that we may | 
find the clew to the legitimate issue, and know 
precisely where the pathw: vy of actual hope and 


_s 


success is, we 
the cloud’ are moving. 

With this for our euiding principle, it is im- 
possible for us to be very sanguine in our ex- 
peet: utions of the success of the movements 
that the revolutionists in Europe, and Kossuth 
here, are attempting to carry through. We! 
cannot help sympathising in them to a very 
large extent, because they re plans, tending, 
at least, toward true liberty mt the solids arity 
of mankind. But sympathy must not blind us 
to the evidences, if we can find them, of the 
plan of Christ. We may be sure that dzs plan 
is really the best for mankind, even though it 
should be entir ly different from the plens of 
the republicans. 

The history of the past, as it records fact 
that have already taken plac 2 under theadimin- 
istration of Christ, may help us to calculations 

the future. And the past certainly will not 
lead us to be: sanguine in our expectations 
of revolutionary success in Europe. Kossuth 
himself comes here from a tremendous defeat ; 
and the French revolution of 1848, which at 
the time, excited unbon aes enthusiasm 2 and 
hope, is now r pronounce ed by its best friends, a 

failure. The French revolution of 1830 was a 
failure. The Fre aah revolution of 1789 wasa 
failure. The late revolt in Ireland was a fail- 
ure. The attempted cotalailann in the other 
kingdoms oi urope have failed, as all know, 
within a very recent period. It is evident that 
up to this time, there has been constant and 
universal failure in the attempts to establish 
republicanism in Europe. 

Our revolutionary war is the only attempt of 
the kind in modern times, that God has seemed 
to favor—the only attempt that has been really 
suecessful in establishing a nation. ‘That at- 
tempt has been gloriously suecessful—has been 
favored with enormous prosperity and exten- 
sion. We have said that all other attempts at 
revolution have failed. We may nowadd, that 
so far from effecting republicanism in Europe, 
or even tending to ameliorate the condition of 
the people there, the principal effect of these 
movements has been just the contrary; mak- 
ing Europe more and more uninhabitable to 
free men. Asaconsequence, the continual 

tendency has been, to drive out the freest spir- 
its, the best part of the population of those 
old countries, and to send them here. 

Now may we notread the purpose of Christ 
in these facts? The more we study the ad- 








very 





we singly | 


must find where the ¢ pillar and | 


or at the offire af 


Loe on 


| isiuiztraiion of God, 
Chris, the more we shall find that their wis- 
i ics in the policy of concentration. Provi- 
oftenest seen in history, concentrating 
upon some one point, staking all on that, and 
bringing all other movements in as accessories 
to that. God does not scatter his energies ; he 
is not seeking to lift up this nation and that na- 
tion by itself, each one separate and indepen- 
dent. His plan from the beginning, has been 
in the direction of concentration. 


He first took 
the Jewish nation, beginning 


ears 8 en i> 





with a single indi- 
vidual, the father of it, and cultivated it until 
|he msde it a womb of salvation to the world. 
Clrivt himself stated the principle, when he 


compared the kingdom of heaven to a grain of 
1 =. e x o 43 
lmustaid seed; the least of all the se ous of if the 
learth: but which springs up and ort +) 4 
eartu; but which springs up an grows 3 until it 
| heeames a large tree. The policy of coneen- 


| tration, of expending his efforts on a nucleus, 
and giving all the nourishment he can accumu- 
late from other quarters to that, is plainly the 
policy of Christ in his dealings with the world, 
and can be demonstrated to be the only true 
policy of supreme wisdom. 

Now assuming that this is Christ’s policy, 
the facts correspond exactly with it, as we sec 
them going on before us. [f he has chose 
this nation as the nucleus, on which to expen 
his efforts for the redemption of the world, 
then we see the propricty, on the one hand, of 
the success and prodigious expansion which 





ot | more uninhabitable, 


| 
nt 


| ormation—to driv 


| 
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: 
| 
| 
| s 
| 
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| he has given to it so far; and on the oth- 
ler hand, the proprie ty of the agitations 
jand disasters that are making Hurope more 
so directing the best 
nourishment of those jane toward this. Such 
has been the actual oper: tion of all that has 
| transpired in Kurope since the time of the Ref- 
e colony after colony of their 
This uniform op- 
empted 


noblest men to this country. 
eration has continued even down to the ait 
revolutions of 1848; and it must be ascribed to 
the policy of Christ. Facts have plainly de- 
sthng that so fur as Europe is concerned, cm- 
igration is the end of the upheaving 3 there. 
Then the question rises, whether this course 
of things is to be permane nt. We should 
ry, no, of course, We believe most fully, 
that the work of Christ here, will finally flow 
back on the old world. Still the question of 
|time remains; the question whether we hav 
now reached the turn of the tide, when the 
reflux movement is to begin. Previous to this 
lit ce has not be oun. effort to 
liberate Europe has res sulted only in emigration, 
and the consequent nourishment of the power 
alone it has heen 


rtainly Kivery 








of freedom here; and here ( 

suceessful. Put have we now red at the 

great change which is to reverse the westward 
ovement? Is the sueecss that 


course oO f impr 
, 


has been won here, ready to return upon E u- 
rope? end is this great movement now to take 
place under Kossuth’s inspiration and mans: xt 
ment ? 
Here 


human p 


M 





a 1¢ question is not as to mere 
lans or of orts, or the forces cneaged: 
but, what is tobe gathered, eith 
or by more direct knowledge, in ‘regard t to the 
mind of Christ on the : subject ? 

And more specifically, Is he prepared to put 
this nation in the way of actually propagating 
itself in the world ?—for that is the thing that 
is now proposed, The attempt to establish in- 
dependent commonwealths in Kurope, without 
connection with this country, and the practical 
hold on success that we have gained, is evidently 
vain. It can only be done by the extension 
and reproduction of this nation—by virtual 
annexation and consolidation with it. The real 
question then, we repeat, is, wh iether the time 
has come for this country legitimately to prop- 
= i its own strength, spirit, and likeness in 

Surope. If it has, then we may look for suc- 
pn changes there, and othery wise not. 

Well, we confess that to us, the nation does 
not seem ripe for propagation yet. And here 
we have to enquire distinctly and frankly, wheth- 
er it is ascertained that Jesus Christ is really 
aiming at republicanism for the world? And 
we as fra wnkly profess in the outset, that we do 
not believe he is aiming at republicanism i in the 
European sense of the word, or even in the 
American sense, as it is commonly understood, 
We do not believe he is aiming at infidel re- 
publicanism, as the final condition of the world. 
The condition he does aim at, is God-fearing, 
inspired Republicanism, whi ch will include all 
the benefits of infidel republicanism, and many 
more. The condition aimed at, is, and must 


1er from history 





be, Theocratic Republicanism. 


and the character of 








The co ne of the Je wish nation in cer- 
tain stages of its progress, comes the near est | 
of any example in history, to the true idea of 
a government that suits God ; and next to that, | 
was the condition of England in some of the 
stages of Cromwell’s career. Those are the 
nearest samples of what we should call ' 
cratic Republicanism—G od-fearing, 
Re publicanism. 


Theo- | 


inspired | 


amples. 
oped in both, of the connection between God 
and the republic, and the introduction of inspi- 
ration as a constitutional Me is the principle 


that will ce ertainly be the basis of the final gov-|in Hunga 
what Christ is |: 


ernment of the and is 


now aiming at. 

But that principle has not yet got its devel- 
opment here; and until it does, there must be 
patience. We may be perfectly sure that there 
will be n@ real success to any government or 
republic on the face of the earth, until that 
form has developed itseli’, and is ready 
forth to victory. We need look for nothing 


world, 


but nation rising against nation, and confusion | is 


growing worse and worse, wntil the constitu- 
tional basis of a 
and put in operation. 
than that this 
in view. 

This country then, is not prepared for prop- 
agation yet. <A great cha nge must take place 
before it reaches the end which God ; 


have designed for it. We tl 


I Nothing ean be pi ainer 


must be the endwhich Christ has 


? 


as Seward’s on the ‘ higher law,’ 
ment of minds in the free states, in that 


and in the fer- | 





tion. But whether it will reach it this year or | brings a touch of allegiance to tee. iration—to 
next, we cannot tell. One thing ho wever ia} the Bibl His influence fells in with that of 
certain, that until it does arrive at s point | Seward, tending toward connection with the 
of development it is not fit to go abroad and heav ns, and the a issertion of the new constitu- 
breed nations tional prine that must be the basis of right- 


Suppose it should now 
in Europe, and that the nati ms there should 
throw off their kings and become as i epublican 
as we are; What would they What 
would be gained in reference to the great hi: ap- 
piness of mankind? Is this country 
harmonious at its heart ? And what will hinder 
a multitude of Republics from jarring rand war- 
ring one with another as well as despotic coun- 
trios ? We think that of the 

, Republics would t likely to be quar- 
Repr | ee sympat! \y petwec n this 


pt us from quar- 


gain : 





are inclined to 
be mo; 
? cs me. 


country and Mexies has not k« 











liberty, while we hold a whole race in servitude! 
That is one point in respect to which this coun- | 
try is not yet matur 1: it has not bee | 
rive at the age and manhood of civi 

The other reason is that this country has not 
yet rid itself of the barbarism of war—the old 
Norman last for conquest. That is connected 
with, and grows out of the lust of slavery ; and 
they are both here. We do not believe that 
Christ will aceept as his representative, or give | | 
wa real patronage of his government, and in- 
sure success to any nation that has in it the hy- 
pocrii sy of slavery, and the barbarism of war. 
We affirm that the real end of Christ has not 
been attained in this nation, in these three im-|% 
portant respects: in regard to the basis of The- 
ocracy; the extinction of slavery, and the re- 
pudiation of wer 

Most clearly then, the time has not ag 
for propagation. We see no reason but tha 
the process should go on as it has done, cal 
tbat Christ should “still direct his energies to 
perfect what he has attempted a this country. 
We should expect that he will throw in more 
and more of the fire of liberty that is genera- 
ted in Exrope; not with a view to important 


Pun tO ar- 






lization. 





























We do not get a thorough idea | work here. 
of the thing proposed, from either of these ex- |i! cely the course ef 
But the constitutional prineiple de vel- | ¥ sent. : 


to go 


Theocratic Re nub ic is devised | 


| 
Secs to} 
ink there are stgns j suits ¢ 


of its reaching that end, in such proclamations | that he has 


diree- |help the 


lifé up the standard | cous r pr 





| ky regions of 
| 
| 





| works ther ere, not with a view of saving Hu: iga- 
\ry, or any other country at present, but with a 
i view to perfect what he has undertake on here. 

If this is a correet a of the matter, we may 
jlook for more terrible upheavings and disasters 
jabroad faen ever. But we will not prophecy 
evil. Possibly Christ may find ways to improve 
their condition in EKurope,. and yet forward his 
We think, however, that it is not 
events will be changed at 
sut what do we make of Hossuth’s evident- 
ly inspired mission? We answer at once, the 
end that ( vhrist 1 is aiming atin the matter, is not 


itishere. Kossuth has come here 





1s a schoolmaster to this eount ry, with 2 view 
|to the benefit of our education. The great 


I battle 


|] that he thinks is to be fought on the 
| 


plains of Hungary, is real ally to he fought ere 
wn New York What is the critical point 
to be gained? If we have ealculated rightly, 
the point to be gained is the development of a 
form of republicanism that suits Christ . There 
no success till we got that; for Christ 

to be the final king. And is there nota ter- 
battle to be fought here, before we get 
that? We havea pressur bearing down upon 
us now, worse than that of the Russian bear— 
| worse than Austrian rule forbidding down- 
right, sincere, inspired republicanism. And we 
may as well face about, and try to help the bat- 
| tle "here ; and not attempt to propagate or pros- 
lyte, until we have gained here a freedom that 
We may say then of Kossuth, 
come to help the erisis ; not to draw 
battles in Hungary, but to 
jirth of things here. And he again 





cuty, 


| to 

| 
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met 
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°17 1 
Will pe 





l wh? 
| Tibae 





‘hrist. 


1 
us off to f 








thlicanism. He also comes here with 
a clear, ringing tone love of liberty, that 
sends confusion rand dismay throng ‘h all the mur- 
slavery , though he does not Say 
word against it. flo 1 we sec he is actually a 








hapj py and | schoolmaster to this counti y; and is favoring 


the birth of truth on two of the main points 
where we need it. 

But he is avt favoring its birthin respect to the 
third point, the abolition of the barbarism and fe- 
ity of war. It inay be necessary for us to 

the nations of Kurope to 
sick of war, and to get 








» come 















relling. There mgs much disposition to quar-| enough of that method of secking their rig chts. 

vol between our several states us there is be-|C@ne would suppose they have had experience 
tween contiguous kingdoms. A Pemocracy,|enough of it already, ey would now 
with its —— bulk, is probably more | turn to some other plan s cvident that 
liable to the excitement and flurry of war than | they are not yet cured. Kossuth himself has 
despots and their cabinets. The latter are|been t avibly overthrown and punished, and 
more likely to be cool headed, to league togeth-| yet he v te renew the fight in the same 
er, and so form in some sorta conservative | ficld, an I with es same Weapons. 

federation. . 

But however this may be, there are yet two Tn “the fe lot ee ae and bi briefly re- 
other most obvious and glaring particulars, in | st ome 2, the great t gers 4 re : ‘4 Christ ’s polic “y) 
respect to which this country is yet senpgeesatagees h we ¢ os He ? — or wus guide for 

| to propagate Republicanism in the name of the reading = ae Ve commence with 
Chris t, and so to become his acknowledged van- wrt; fa vet that Christ » having asc cended the throne 
guard among the nations. One is, that it is} ** ae Second C oming, oo —— ate By 
| yet full of hypocrisy, in rege rd even to its own foin = world ; an on he is condueting all rm 
professions of liberty. Talk about carrying |! frirs by a amen course of policy, to the 
Republicanism into Europe, while half of our | ‘ msummation of his kingdom here. _ That pol- 
republic is living under the system of slavery. i is proved by all our experionee of him, and 
and with the principles of slavery! ‘Talk about all our reasoning from his genius, to be a 


policy of concentration. In respect to quality, 


it looks at perfection, in respect to extension, it 
looks at wnt/y. ‘To state the principle nega- 


‘ely: he does not propagate, or give perpe- 
y and entire suecess to any thing, until he 
vas perfected it; and on the other hand, when 
he has perfeeted it, he does not repeat the op- 
eration de novo, in another quarter, but ex- 
tends the original by accretion, assimilation, an- 
ri xation. fle perfects a wail; and makes that 
it the as similating nucleus of the aggregate. 
W e believe this is the formula, as near as it 
‘an be expressed, of God’s universal work; pre- 
senting a solution of all past history, and a pro- 
gramme of the future. From it we argue the 
foolishness of looking for separate births of 
liberty here and there, isolated and indepen- 
dent. There has been no satisfactory birth any 
were yet, not even in this country. We in- 
for that Christ will keep at work, mainly here, 
until he perfects a wntt; and then that he will 
annex all nations to it; and so that freedom 
and solidarity shall together announce his final 
triumph. 
2 This speéch was but just printed, when we received in- 





telligence of the new Revolution in France, which threatens to 
abolish Republieanism in that country, and check the move- 
ments of the revolutionists in ali Europe. 
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Swedenborg a Sadducee. 

‘ The Sadducees say there is no resurrection, net- 
ther angel, nor spirit.’ Acts 23: 8. 

We do not propose to show that Swedenborg was a 
Sadducee in every particular of the above faith, but 
we will show that there is a substantial resemblance 
between his views and those attributed to the an- 
cient infidels; and that he was an infidel on several 
points besides those mentioned in the passage at the 
head of this article. We have studied his writings, 
and have them,on hand, and can speak by the book. 
We are prepared to prove, by plentiful citations, the 





following charges : 

1, Swedenborg did not believe in the existence of 
angels. We has, it is true, a great deal to say 
about angels, but he avowed!y means only human 
spirits. 

2. Swedenborg did not believe in the resurrection. 
He talks about the resurrection, but means by it, 
simply the continuance of existence after death. 

3. Swedenborg did not believe in the existence of 
any devil, other than diabolical human spirits, 
though he did believe in the existence of an eternal 
hell. 

4. Swedenborg did not believe in Jesus Christ as 
aperson, but only as a vesture of the Father. 

5. Swedenborg did not believe in the divine au- 
thority of but little more than half the Bible. On 
this point we will submit our proof. The following 
is Swedenborg’s edict on the the Canon of Scripture : 

‘* The books of the Word are all those which have 
the internal sense; but those which have not the in- 
ternal sense are not the Word. The books of the 
Word in the Old Testament, are the five books of 
Moses, the book of Joshua, the book of Judges, the 
two books of Samuel, the books of Kings, the Psalms 
of David, the prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, the Lamen- 
tations, Ezekiel, Daniel, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Oba- 
diah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, 
Uageai, Zechariah, Malachi; and in the New Tes- 
fament, the four Evangelists, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John, and the Revelations.” 

This list excludes Ruth,Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Esther, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and the Song of 
Solomon, in the Old Testament; and the Acts, Paul’s 
fourteen epistles, the epistle of James, the two epis- 
tles of Peter, the three epistles of John, and the 
epistle of Jude, in the New ‘i'estament. 

The above citation may be found in a note append- 
ed to the 66th section of Swedenborg’s ‘ Heavenly 
Doctrine.’ “The same statement appears elsewhere 
several times in his writings, but it is not put forth 
into much prominence. He seems to have avoided 
all discussion of it, and to have chosen a silent, rath- 
er than a violent and offensive method of ejecting 
the writings of Paul and others from the Bible.— 
He nowhere speaks against the great apostle direct- 
ly. Indeed, he admits that the writings which he 
excludes may be useful, as the Apocrypha is thought 
to be useful by many. But he never quotes Paul as 
an authority, and very:rarcly refers to him in any 
way. In the appendix to his ‘Apocalypse Revealed,’ 
there is an Index‘of the passages of scripture referred 
to in that work ; and of the whole number, which is 
more than five thousand, only twenty-three are pas- 
sages from the Acts of the Apostles and the epistles 
of Paul, James, Peter and John. Thisis a fair speci- 
men of the proportion of attention which he gives 
in all his writings to those books of the New Testa- 
ment. 

And even when he does refer to any of the epis- 
tles, it is either in the way of condescension to the 
prejudices of these who have some respect for their 
authority, or for the purpose of combating the im- 
pression which they make on men’s minds. Thus he 
says in his ‘Divine Providence,’ Sect. 115, ‘ They 
who are in faith separate from charity, and have 
confirmed themselves from the saying of Paul to the 
Romans, ‘ that man is justified by faith without the 
works of the law, 8: 28, adore this saying like 
those who adore the sun, and become like those who 
fix their eyes earnestly on the sun, from which, the 
sight becoming blunted does not see any thing in the 
midst of light.” And again, in the ‘ Apocalypse 
Revealed,’ Sect. 571, he says, ‘The doctrine that 
faith alone, that is faith without the works of the 
law, justifies and saves, is not from the word, but 
from a single expression of Paul misunderstood.-— 
Romans 8: 28. 

His estimate of the intellectual and spiritual at- 
tainments of the apostles and primitive Christians, 
may be seen in the following extract from his tract 
entitled, ‘The doctrine of the New Jerusalem re-’ 
specting the Sacred Scripture,’ Sect. 24. ‘* The rea- 
son why the science of correspondences, which is the 
key to the spiritual sense of the Word, was not dis- 
covered to later ages, [i. e. ages subsequent to the 
patriarchal dispensation] was, because the Christ- 
tans of the primitive church were men of such great 
simplicity, that it was impossible to di er it to 
them ; for had it been discovered, they would have 
found no use init, nor would they have understood 
at.” 

This mutilation of the Bible, is a feature of Swe- 
denborg’s system which seems not to be generally 
known, or at least not to have attracted the attention 
which it deserves. There is no allusion to it in the 
popular sketches of his life and doctrines, such as 
that in the Religious Encyclopedia. It may be doubt- 
ed whether many of those who are becoming fascina- 
ted with his speculations and marvellous stories, are 
not wholly ignorant of the fact that he sets aside the 
authority of the apostles, and tears out thirty-two of 

the sixty-six books of the Bible, and among the rest 
all-of Paul’s writings, and in fact, the best half of 
the New Testament. 

The infidelity of Swedenborg is a fact that ought 
to be known, whatever may be our opinion of it.— 
He and his followers ought not to have the advantage 
of the popularity of the Bible, or of the common 





faith in the existence of angels, the resurrection, 
&e. And on the other hand, infidelity ought to have 
the weight of his authority, so far as it belongs on 
that side. 
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Basis and Prospects. 
This paper, is the continuation of the Free Church 
Circular, published till recently at Oneida ; the Spir- 
itual Magazine, Perfectionist, and Witness, pub- 
lished through a succession of years at Putney, Vt. ; 
and the Perfectionist, published in 1834, at New Ha- 
ven, Conn. Readers who are acquainted with those 
periodicals, will need no programme of our princi- 
ples; and others‘may as well be left to find us out 
by trying us. 
The fire which destroyed the printing-office and 
press at Oneida, and thus abruptly terminated the 


our type—sufficient for the use of this paper—and 
made occasion for the transfer of the printing de- 
partment to Brooklyn. We have since built a print- 
ing office in the rear of our dwelling, procured a 








Jiret of every month remit to us by letter. 


power-press, and made all arrangements necessary 
publication. We are now issuing a weekly paper at 
the center of communication, (for Brooklyn is a part 
of New York,) surrounded by radiating lines of rail- 
roads, steamers, telegraphs and expresses. Our 
working company of writers, reporters and printers, 
is stronger than ever before, and ready as one man 
for any amount of service that the times may de- 
mand, Thus our enterprise isin good condition at 
the outset, and may grow. To those who wish to 
see it grow, till the kingdom of heaven shall have a 
press as active as the organs of politics and com- 
merce, we offer the following suggestions : 

There are four known ways of sustaining a press, 
viz: 1, by ordinary subscriptions; 2, by fees for 
advertisements; 8, by the private capital of pub- 
lishers; 4, by voluntary advance of capital from 
friends, or in other words, party subscriptions. 

1. We cannot rely on ordinary subscriptions.— 
Our press has been helped in this way, and we doubt 
not, will continue to be; but neither experience or 
reasonable foresight allow us to expect substantial 
support from this source. Indeed we are not at lib- 
erty, for many reasons, to deal with our subscribers 
in that rigorous, exacting way, which would be ne- 
cessary if we looked to our subscription list for main- 
tenance. ; 

2. It is obvious that we cannot expect to realize 
much from advertising. 

8. Our private resources, including those of the 
Associations connected with us, have hitherto mainly 
sustained the operations of our press, and doubtless 
might hereafter enable us to go on as we have done, 
publishing in a smallway. But if our operations are 
to grow into national magnitude, they must have na- 
tional resources. 

4. We turn our attention then to the remaining 
method—that of party subscription. It is not an 
uncommon thing for papers to be sustained, at least 
in the first stages of their career, by the advances of 
those who are specially interested in the principles 
which they advocate, and the objects which they pur- 
sue. Are there not many who are equally interes- 
ted with us in the principles and objects to which 
they know this paper will be devoted? If there are, 
they will be glad to have us propose to them a plan 
by which they can cooperate with us systematically 
and efficiently. 

We propose, then, to those who wish to enlist with 
us as reliable supporters of this press, a plan found- 
ed on the suggestion of Paul and the practice of the 
Primitive church. ‘ Let every man lay by in store,’ 
from time to time, either a fixed sum, ‘according as 
he has purposed in his: heart,’ or a certain proportion 
of his income, ‘as God hath prospered him,’ and on the 
In this 
way our supplies will be systematic and’ seasonable, 
and our constituents having a definite and elevating 
purpose, will pursue their calling with happier hearts. 
Many a man will find that he can send us a dollar or 
more, once a month, quite as easily as he can pay a 
dollar’s subscription once a year. And then the 
monthly letter will be a valuable medium of.system- 
atie interchange with us, and of reports and commu- 
nications for the paper. 





A Free Press. 


We call the press free, in this country, because it 
is not trammeled by the dictation of government. 
So far, we can boast with some truth. But there is 
another sense in which it cannot be said that the 
press is free here, or any where in the world. To 
be free from authorities above, is one thing; to be 
free to the masses below, is another. ‘ Free schools’ 
(for which the intelligent are so zealous) are schools 
open to all children, not excluding, but inviting 
those of the non-paying poor. ‘Free churches’ are 
churches which open their doors and their pews to 
all comers, ‘without money and without price.’— 
Where is the press that is free in this sense ? 





Why should not the press be free in this sense, as 
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well as schools and churches? It is certainly an in- 
stitution of education. Nay, it is fast becoming in 
this country the principal teacher, moulding the 
minds of the people more than schools and churches. 
If it is important that education should extend to the 
suburbs and waste places of society, why should the 
intelligence circulated by the press, stop at the 
money-barriers? If we make the old roads to edu- 
cation free, why should we put toll-gates on the 
newspaper turnpikes ? 

The theory of support by State provision, as in the 
case of schools, or by voluntary party subscriptions, 
as in the case of New England churches, may be ex- 
tended, for aught we see to hinder, to education by 
the press, 

What if the hundreds of thousands of dollars 
which are given to endow colleges for the education 
of a favored few, were expended on an EDITORIAL 
university, for the benefit of all? What if the 
vast, but at present worse than useless resources 
of the army and navy, were turned from supporting 
fighters, to supporting writers—from casting can- 
non, to casting type—from hurling death-bullets, to 
scattering life-truths, broadcast, free, to every fam- 
ily, to all nations? 

Nor is there any thing degrading in the arrange- 
ment which removes the toll-gatherer from between 
the giver and the receiver. The holiest relations— 
those between the mother and the child, between the 
bridegroom and the bride, between God and the re- 
ceivers of his grace—spurn the mediation of money 
and account-keeping. How long will those who plead 
for free schools and free sanctuaries, consent that 
the editorial sanctum shall be a peddling shop? 


Communism for All. 


We really want, and in order to succeed in what 
we have undertaken, must have, an extensive body 
of fellow laborers, devoted to the sovereignty of 
Christ, as we are. We know that men can, in any 
circumstances, and just where they are, join the 
community of the church of Christ, and practically 
plant themselves on the pentecost platform, by de- 
voting their property and their power of getting 
property to the family of God. This is what we 
have done. On this platform our Associations stand. 
But it is by no means necessary that an individual 
should personally join any Association, in order to 
stand on that platform. The interests of this paper 
may become a community center, to which individ- 
uals any where, as well as associations, may affili- 
ate. Thus a man may belong to the Community of 
the Free Church, though he does not belong to any 
local Association. We ask those who accept our 
principles, to inquire seriously, before God, whether 
they have joined the Community ; and if not, wheth- 
er it is not possible and advisable for them to do so, 
by practically devoting themselves and their posses- 
sions, prudently, but heartily and wholly, to a 
central ageney which works for all, and which is 
preparing the way for the development of Associa- 
tion every where. 

We expect to see the time, when, in every village, 
a Free Church will arise, and instead of expending 
its funds in building a costly meeting-house to stand 
tenantless six days out of seven, will build a family 
Palace, and unite its members and means, for a 
perpetual school, and a perpetual divine service.— 

Let those who long for these things, but cannot go 
to them, stand still. These things will come to 
them. And in the mean time, let them turn their 
hearts and hands to the central work which most 
effectually hastens their hopes. 





Sunday Papers. 


We have chosen Sunday for our day of publica- 
tion, for several reasons, among which the follow- 
ing is most important. 

Sunday is the day of leisure, and therefore natu- 
rally the day for reading. We expect to have a 
large number of readers in this city, or rather in 
these cities, and regard it as an object of some im- 
portance, that they should receive their papers on 
their day of leisure. The Circular, however, will 
be printed, and probably in most cases mailed, on 
Saturday; so that all subscribers within a day’s 
reach of us, will receive their papers on Sunday. 

As to the desecration of the Sabbath which may 
be imputed to us in certain quarters, we offer this 
apology: ‘Itis lawful todo good on the Sabbath 
day.’ For instance, it is lawful to preach; and if 
people will not attend church, it is becoming lawful 
to preach in the streets, on the Sabbath day. But 
many persons will neither attend church, nor stop 
to hear a street preacher. For them, we hold it to 
be lawful and useful to supply good reading. 

When the press becomes free, by the removal of 
the toll-gatherer, it will be not a whit more ‘secular’ 
than the pulpit. 

It strikes us, that the religious and conservative 
authorities of the present day, (when the press is 
fast becoming the principal teacher, eclipsing schools 
and pulpits,) are ‘ penny-wise and pound-foolish’ in 
their vain attempt to secure to the clergy that mo- 
nopoly of the Sabbath, which originated in the times 
of printless poverty and darkness. The effect of the 
attempt, is to restrain the power of the religious 
and conservative press, (which is forbidden to issue 





Sunday papers,) and make over the best reading 
day in the week, to the sole use of those who ‘ “ear 
not God nor regard man.’ 

The Tribune professes to be conservative, and re- 
spectful toward religion, and calls the Herald the 
‘Satanic press.’ And yet the Tribune fires but six 
shots while the Herald fires seven. The ‘Satanic 
press’ has the field to itself on Sunday, when the 
people have the most leisure to read. And Provi- 
dence verily seems to favor the free; for arrivals of 
the most eagerly expected news are almost sure to 
happen on Saturday night, giving the first benefit to 
the Sunday Herald, and making the Monday Trib- 
une stale to a large portion of its regular readers, 
who fill the weekly vacuum left by the Tribune, by 
buying the Sunday Herald. 

Men will eat their breakfast Sunday morning, as 
usual; and the great machinery of occurrences, and 
intelligence, will go on in spite of ‘ morality ; and 
people who make a newspaper a part of their break- 
fast six days in the week, are not likely to fast very 
faithfully on the seventh, even if the Tribune shuts 
up shop, and the clergy claim exclusive attention. 

The Sunday press generally, in these cities, is said 
to be very unprincipled. ‘This, if true, is certainly 
very alarming ; for the Sunday papers are numer- 
ous, popular, growing in circulation, and occupy 
the best day in the week. Is it wise or moral for 
the godly to abandon the market, when demand is 
greatest, for the sake of continuing the clerical 
monopoly which grew up in a state of things that 
has passed away ? 

Paul says‘ the strength of sin is the law;’ and 
truly a sermon ought to be preached from this text, 
to those who make the law of the Sabbath a shackle 
to the righteous and an advantage to the wicked.— 
We hold it to be self-evident, that so long as the 
wicked are more free in the use of tools than the 
righteous, the world will be governed by rowdies. 





Brooklyn and Oneida. 


The Brooklyn company which is engaged in the 
business of this paper, has heretofore been called 
sometimes a branch of the Oneida Association.—- 
Strictly speaking, however, it is an independent 
company ; and so far as there is affiliation between 
the two, the Oneida Association is the Branch. The 
relations of the Editor of this paper to the Oneida 
Association, are simply these, viz; 1. He was prom- 
inently active in the original organization of that 
Community, and the first contributor to its funds. 
2. He labored with and for that Community in all 
sorts of service—from laying stone wall to preaching 
—during the first year of its existence. 3. He has 
since been in active and constant correspondence and 
frequent personal communication with the members 
of that Community. But, fourthly, he has visited 
that Community but twice since February 1849, and 
not at all for more than two years past. 

The Brooklyn station was commenced by a detach- 
ment from Oneida in the spring of 1849. We occu- 
pied but one house the first two years. Last spring 
we bought an adjoining house—an exact mate of the 
first—and converted the two into one by cutting 
doors through the partition wall. The basement of 
one house, by new arrangements, makes a spacious 
kitchen, with cellars &c. attached; while the whole 
length of the other basement is converted into a di- 


ningroom. By taking away the fence which separa- 
ted the back yards of the two houses, we enlarged 
our out-door liberties, and at the same time gained 
room for our printing-office. The establishment now 
accommodates a family of about thirty members.— 
The editing, printing, and mailing of this paper, is 
a part of the family business. 


~ 





Money in the Primitive Church. 

The policy of the Primitive church in regard to 
money was evidently a progressive policy. Their 
experience presents itself in three distinct stages ; 
marked, first, by the doctrine and practice of Christ ; 
second, by the community of the day of Pentecost ; 
third, by the financial administration of Paul in the 
subsequent scattered condition of the church.— 
These different stages, looked at separately, present 
the policy of the church in very diverse, and even 
opposite forms; but they are really the progres- 
sive development of the same principle, and ex- 
hibit beautifully the free process by which Christ 
conquered the devil on this delicate subject of money. 

Jesus commenced (as we have shown in a previous 
article, Circular, Vol. 8, p. 282) with voluntary 
poverty. He carried the principle of non-conformity 
to the practice of the world, in regard to property, to 
its furthest extent. He gave no attention to money, 
except to warn people against laying it up; and told 
all who asked questions of him about it, to leave it— 
give it to the poor, or get rid of it in some 
way, speedily. He every where proclaimed, ‘It is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven.’ 
There is not in all his example and teaching, a sin- 
gle concession to the spirit of the world in regard to 
money. He thus renounced partnership with the 
devil in its use, established the claim of God’s own- 
ership over all things, and asserted his complete 
providence against unbelief. 

With these fundamental principles established by 
the life and example of Christ, we come to the next 
stage. On the day of Pentecost we find him making 
an advance in his policy, in the direction of taking 
possession of property for the use of the church.— 
We find the spirit leading them to forsake all—to 
give up every thing; not however as Christ first di- 
rected, by throwing their property aside, or giving it 
to the poor; but by turning it into a common stock for 
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the use of the church; so in some measure accommo- 
dating themselves to the existing institutions of man- 
kind. It should be distinctly observed, that here 
was no departure from Christ’s original principle; 
the converts of the day of Pentecost were summoned 
to surrender all, just as thoroughly as Christ sum- 
moned the young man, when he told him to sell all 
that he had and give to the poor. They had equally 
to acknowledge God’s ownership—to clear them- 
selves of all appropriation, and to recognize the sol- 
jdarity of human interests. At the same time, 
Christ had now found a way to return in some 
measure what was surrendered, and make it avail- 
able to their support and the use of the church.— 
Having sold their possessions and laid the proceeds 
at the apostles’ feet, ‘distribution was made unto 
every man as he had need.’ This was the second 
stage of their financial experience and policy. 

Then in the subsequent progress under Paul’s ad- 
ministration, this same central principle in regard 
to property, branched out into still further accom- 
modation to the ordinary state of things. It was 
manifestly inexpedient and probably impossible for 
the whole church to be gathered together as the dis- 
ciples were on the day of Pentecost, and hence a 
formal distribution and community of goods could 
not generally take place. It was therefore to be seen 
whether the spirit of community could go forth, and 
take possession of believers in their scattered, isola- 
ted position, and work out its results without dis- 
turbing at all their existing relations. It is mani- 
fest that there would be great advantages in such a 
freedom, if it could be attained without impairing 
the principle. They were in situations of outward 
prosperity, with various connections and facilities 
for making money; and if the spirit of the day of 
Pentecost could clear them of self-appropriation, 
and introduce in its place thorough community de- 
yotion, it was very desirable that they should have 
liberty to improve their opportunities for the good 
of the church. To call them up to a rigid, formal 
surrender of their property, and removal of their 
relations, would have been a great sacrifice; and 
Christ found a way, in perfect consistency with his 
original principle, to dispense with it. He had con- 
fidence enough in the power of his own righteous- 
ness working interiorly, to finally go forth in the 
church, and accommodate himself to tle whole ex- 
isting state of things, and to say to every man, Be 
faithful in the calling wherewith you are called ; be 
diligent in business; stay where you are, and use 
up all the advantages of your situation for the ben- 
efit of the church. 

Christ’s policy in regard to property ranged, under 
the same principle, from the extreme of non-con- 
formity to the extreme of accommodation. In the 
first stage it was total renunciation—giving to the 
poor; in the second stage he took the property of in- 
dividuals, and returned it as a community fund to 
the church; in the third stage, he set individuals to 
work every where, making money for the church.— 
There is a wide interval apparently between the two 
extremes of this policy, and yet unity of principle 
runs through the whole of it. So we shall find with 
every thing under Christ’s administration. After 
a principle has been thoroughly established, of non- 
conformity to the world on any point, then we find 
that principle having unlimited faculty of accommo- 
dation in regard to outward practice. G. 





The Oneida Association. 

The business men at Oneida who sometimes 
travel about the country, have frequently ex- 
pressed a wish that we would furnish them with 
a pamphlet or print of some kind, containing, 
in the shortest possible compass, all necessary 
information about the history, principles, and 
sondition of the Oneida Association, which they 
might present to inquirers, and so save a world 
of talk. Our own experience of the ludicrous 
and abusive misrepresentations which abound in 
the country, and find their way occasionally in- 
to the papers, gave the more force to this call of 
the Oneida brethren, and we finally requested 
them to send usa list of the questions which are 
most frequently asked by strangers that examine 
them ; promising on our part to answer them if 
possible in a summary, requiring not more than 
twenty minutes reading. They have sent a 
dozen lists, out of which we have sifted some 
thirty of the most essential questions, which we 
will try to answer, doing our best to give the 
most information in the shortest space ; and for 
this purpose confining our view to the single 
Association at Oncida, apart from the Commu- 
nity of Associations to which it belongs. 

Question 1.-- Where is the Association loca- 
ted 2 

Answer.—On the Oneida ereek, in the town 
of Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., three miles 
south of Oneida Depot. The post-office ad- 
dress of the Association is Oncida Castle, Onei- 
da Co., N. Y. 

Q. 2.— What is the nwmber of members ? 

A.—About 150; of whom one third are men, 
one third women, and one third children. 

Q. 3.—Do these all live in one house, and eat 
at one table? 

A.—You see in the picture on this page, all 
the buildings occupied as dwellings by the As- 
sociation. The main building is sixty feet long, 
thirty-five feet wide, three stories high, with a 
habitable garret. The basement is divided in- 
to three equal rooms, each thirty-five feet 
long, (the width of the house,) and twenty 
feet wide. The first, (in front,) is the dining 
room, where all eat together. The second is 
the kitchen. The third, (which runs into the 
offset on which the house is situated,) is the 
cellar. Over the dining room isa parlor of the 
same size, for general gatherings. The rest 
of the house is divided into sleeping rooms; 
which, with those in the children’s house and 
out-buildings, accommodate the whole family. 


Ws 


Oneida Association, with the children’s house in the rear, 
proprietor of the farm purchased by the Association, 


COMMUNITY HOUSE AT ON 
The above wood-eut. engraved by our young friend. E. H. De Larre, gives a correct view of the main dwelling-house of the 
The cottage on the right was formerly the dwelling of the original 
It is now occupied as a store. and place of reception for visitors. 
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Q. 4.—How long has the Association been 
organized ? 

“A.—Nearly four years. Many of the first 
members, however, were emigrants from Put- 
ney, Vt., where they had been organized in As- 
sociation nine years previously. - 

Q. 5.— What are your principles ? 

A.—Our fundamental principle is religion. 

Q. 6.— What denomination do you belong to ? 

A.—To none of the popular denominations. 
We are generally called Lerfectionists. 

Q. 7.— Who is the founder of your system ? 

A.--John H. Noyes, a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College, who studied theology under 
Prof. Stuart of Andover, and Dr. Taylor of 
New Haven, and in 1834, while a student and 
licentiate of the Yale Theological Seminary, 
became a Perfectionist. 

Q. 8.—Do you believe in the Bible ? 

A.—Most heartily, and study it more than 
all other books. It is in fact our only written 
ereed and constitution. 

Q. 9.—Are your views like those of Wesley ? 

A.—Quite different. He did not believe in 
the ‘ New Covenant,’ which enlists soldiers for 
life; ov in other words, for perpetual holiness. 
We do. 

Q. 10.—-Have you any affinity with the 
Oberlin Per fectionists ? 

A.—Very little. They follow Wesley. 

Q. 11.— What are your most important arti- 
cles of faith? 

A:—We believe, first, that Jesus Christ, 
the king of the world, came the second time and 
began to reign, 1800 years ago, i. e. within the 
lifetime of one generation from the time of his 
first coming ; (according to Matt. 24: 34;)and 
secondly, that he is in us (as in all true believ- 
ers) a Saviour from all sin. These are the 
foundations of our whole theological and social 
system. 

Q. 12.—Is your system any thing like that 
of Fourier? 

~ A.—We have very little acquaintance with 
Fourier’s writings; but find, from what we have 
seen of them, that we differ widely from him on 
the most essential points. He relies on atirac- 
tion, i. e. the love of utilities, economies, luxu- 
ries, &c., for the motive power of Association. 
Our motive power is faith, i. ¢c., attraction 
towards Christ, and spiritual life. He begins 
with industrial organization and physical im- 
provements, expecting that a true religion and 
the true relation of the sexes will be found out 
three or four hundred years hence. We begin 
with religion, and reconciliation of the sexes, 
and expect that industrial reform and physical 
improvement will follow, and that too within 
less than three or four hundred years. He thinks 
that the Pentecost principle—community of 
goods—is ‘the grave of liberty.” We think it 
is the prime element of heavenly freedom.— 
We expect, however,’ to learn many things 
about externals, from Fourier. 

Q. 13.— What are your rules and regula- 
tions ? 

A.—The Bible, as I said before, is our only 
written constitution. We have no systematic 
code of bye-laws. Or rather, we have no 
statute book. Unwritten bye-laws are constant- 
ly growing in us and among us, by the sugges- 
tions of experience. Wisdom, evolved by tri- 
als and established by precedents, is the com- 
mon law of all countries; and this is our code. 
Q. 14.— You must have officers. How do 
you elect them? 

A.—We do not elect them—-2e find them out. 
God and education make officers ; and in a just 
society, they are sure to reach their places by 
a natural process. 

Q. 15— What do you rely wpon for the reg- 
ulation and discipline of members ? 

A.—On religious influence, free criticism, 
and education. 

Q. 16.— What are your means of religious 





influence ? 


A.—We have meetings every evening, and 
they are generally devoted to religious econver- 
sation and reading ; though business and other 
topics are not excluded. Then we have a re- 
ligious meeting on Sunday, open to the public. 
The Bible is the daily study of men, women, 
and children. 

Q. 17.— What ts vour system of Criticism ? 

A.—We tell each other plainly and kindly 
our thoughts about each other in various ways. 
Sometimes the whole Association criticise 2 
member in meeting. Sometimes it is done 
more privately, by committees, and sometimes 
by individuals. In some cases, criticism is di- 
rected to gencral character, and in others to spe- 
cial faults and offences. Generally, criticism is 
invited by the subject of it, and is regarded as 
a privilege. It is well understood that the mo- 
ral health of the Association depends on the 
freest circulation of this plainness of speech; 
and all are ambitious to balance accounts in this 
way as often as possible. 

Q. 18.—What are your provisions for edu- 
cation 2 ; 

A.—We have a daily school for children in 
which common learning is taught, in connection 
with the fear of God and the law of love. But 
it is understood amsng us that the whole Asso- 
ciation is a school: and all members, old and 
young, are supplied with books, and addict 
themselves to various branches of learning as 
they have opportunity. 

Q. 19.—Do you hold to community of prop- 
erty ? ‘Py 

A.—The ideas of the Association in regard 
to the ownership and distribution of property, 
are stated in our Ist Annual Report as follows : 
We believe— ‘ 

1. That all the systems of property-getting in 
vogue in the world, are forms of what is vulgarly 
ealled the ‘grab game,’ i. e., the game in which the 
prizes are not distributed by any rules of wisdom 
and justice, but are seized by the strongest and craf- 
tiest ; and that the laws of the world simply give 
rules, more or less civilized, for the conduct of this 
game. 

2. That the whole system thus defined, is based 


on the false assumption that the lands and goods of 


the world. previously to their possession by man, 
have no owner, and rightfully become the property 
of any one who first gets possession; which assump- 
tion denies the original title of the Creator, excludes 
him from his right of distribution, and makes the 
‘grab game,’ in one form or other, inevitable. 

3. That God the Creator has the first and firmest 
title to all property whatsoever; that he therefore 
= the right of distribution; that no way of escape 

rom the miseries of the ‘grab game’ will ever be 
found, till Ais title and right of distribution are 
practically acknowledged; that in the approaching 
reign of inspiration, he will assert his ownership, 
be acknowledged and installed as distributor, and 
thus the reign of covetousness, competition and vio- 
lence, will come to an end. 

4. That God never so makes over property to man, 
as to divest himself of tits own title; and of course 
that man can never in reality have absolute and ex- 
clusive ownership of lands, goods, or even of him- 
self, or his productions, but only subordinate, joint- 
ownership with God. 

5. That in the kingdom of God, every loyal citizen 
is subordinate joint-owner with God, of all things. 
Rev. 21: 7. 

6. That the right of individual possession of the 
specific goods of the universe, under this general 
joint-ownership, is determined by the arbitrament 
of God, through inspiration, direct or indirect. 

7. That there is no other right of property beyond 
these two; viz., the right of general joint-ownership 
by unity with God; and the right of possession as 
determined by inspiration. 

8. That the right of possession, in the case of ar- 
ticles directly consumed in the use, is necessarily 
equivalent to exclusive ownership, but in all other 
cases, is only the right of beneficial use, subject to 


the principle of rotation, and to the distributive 1 


rights of God. 

It will be seen from this statement of principles, 
that the Oneida Association cannot properly be said 
to stand on any ordinary platform of communism. 
Their doctrine is that of community, not merely or 
chiefly with each other, but with God; and for the 
security of individual rights, they look, not to con- 
stitutions or compacts with each other, but to the 
wisdom and goodness of the Spirit of truth, which 
is above all. The idea of their system, stated in its 





simplest form, is, that all believers constitute the 
family of God; that all valuables, whether persons 





or things, are family property; and that all the la- 
bors of the family are directed, judged, and reward- 
ed in the distribution of enjoyments, by the Father. 

Perhaps the best encomium on these principles 
may be deduced from the fact that the Association, 
under the influence of thern, has lived in entire har- 
mony in relation to property interests for [four] 
years, and has met with no difficulty in respect tothe 
distribution of possessions and privileges. 

No accounts are kept between the members and 
the Association, or between the several members; 
and there is no more occasion for them than there is 


‘| between man and wife, or than there was between 


the several members of the family which gathered 
around the apostles on the day of Pentecost. The 
Association believes that in the kingdom of heaven 
‘every man will be rewarded according to his works” 
with far greater exactness than is done in the king- 
doms of this world; but it does not believe that mo- 


| ney is the currency in which rewards are to be dis- 


tributed and accounts balanced. Its idea is that 
love is the appropriate reward of labor; that in a 
just spiritual medium, every individual, by the fixed 
laws of attraction, will draw around him an amount 
of love exactly proportioned fo his intrinsic value 
and efficiency, and thus that all accounts will be 
punctually and justly balanced without the compli- 
cated and cumbersome machinery of hook-keeping. 

As to the /ega/ titles of land and other property, 
no special measures have been taken to secure the 
Association from individuals. Those who owned or 
purchased lands in their own name at the beginning, 
have retained their deeds, and no formal transfer of 
any property brought in by the members, has been 
made to the Association. ‘The stock of the company 
has been consolidated by love, and not by law. 

The terms of admission so far as property is con- 
cerned, are stated in the Register cf the Association 
as follows; 

**On the admission of any member, all property 
belonging to him or her, becomes the property of the 
Association. A record of the estimated amount will 
be kept, and in case of the subsequent withdrawal 
of the member, the Association, according to its 
practice heretofore, will refund the property or an 
equivalent amount. This practice, however, stands 
on the ground, not of obligation, but of expediency 
and liberality; and the time and manner of refund- 
ing must be trusted to the discretion of the Associ- 
ation. While a person remains a member, his sub- 
sistence and education in the Association are held to 
be just equivalents for his labor; and no accounts 
are kept between him and the Association, and no 
claim of wages accrues to him in case of subsequent 
withdrawal.” 

Q. 20.—Do you carry out these principles, 
and apply them to social rights, 7. ¢., property 
in wives and children ? 

A.—Certainly; read them over again, and 
see if you have any objection. We apply these 
principles, not only to property and social 
rights, but to our ownership of ourselves. 

Q. 21.—Do you separate husbands and wives ? 

A.—No; but we teach them the law of love: 
‘ Thou shalt love, [not merely thy wife and chil- 
dren, but} thy neighbor as thyself ;? and when 
they have got that lesson by heart, they separate 
themselves tar cnough to let in their neighbor. 
You will find satisfaction about many curious 
questions on this delicate subject, in our three 
Annual Reports, especially the first. In this 
short catechism, we can only assure you, as to 
the results of our social system, that we live in 
peace, have good health, and are not troubled 
with involuntary propagation—which facts 
could not exist in a licentious state of society. 

Q. 22.—Do parents take care of their own 
children? 

A.—Yes, if they please. But members, 
as fast as they become intelligent, come to re- 
gard the whole Association as one family, and 
ul children as the children of the family.— 
Their special relation to their own children, 
though it is not extirpated or despised, is re- 
duced to subordination to the general family 
relation. The care of the children, after the 
periol of nursing, is committed to those who 
have the best talent and most taste for the busi- 
ness, and so the parents are made free for oth- 
er avocations. 

Q. 23.— What are your regulations about 
labor ? 

A.—Labor in the Association is free; and 
we find that ‘free labor’ is more profitable than 
‘slave labor.?, Our men and women organize 
themselves, or are organized by the general 
managers, into groups, under chiefs, for the 
various departments of work. These groups 
are frequently changed, and constant rotation 
goes on, so that all have variety of occupation, 
and opportunity to find out what each one is 
best adapted to. 

Q. 24.— What do you do with the lazy ones? 

A.—This sort of persons cannot live under 
our system of religious influence, criticism and 
education. When cases of laziness or other 
bad behaviour occur, our most common way of 
punishing the offender, has been, to dismiss 
him from his group, and request him to stop 
work. ‘This brings him to terms sooner than 
any thing else. We have to criticise members 
for working too much, oftener than for being 
azy. 

Q. 25.—What amount of capital has the 
Association ? 

A.—We have not the means of an exact es- 
timate, but it is safe to say $50,000, including 
all the outside property, such as lands, notes, 
&e., belonging to the members. About half 
of this sum is invested in permanent, available 
property at Oneida. 

Q. 26.—Are you involved in debt ? 
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hundred dollars. Otherwise-we are clear ; and | 
we make it a general rule, to pay as we go. 

Q. 27.—How much land have you ? 

A.—About two hundred and seventy-five 
acres: mostly very good meadow land. 

Q. 28.— What do you raise? 

A.—Most of the articles commonly raised 
by farmers. We have this year, a considerable 
stock of broom-corn, which we shall manufac- 
ture for market. We have large orchards of | 
various and choice fruit-trees growing, and our | 
vegetable garden has been very productive and | 
profitable. ~ We have one of the best amateur 
gardeners in the State--Mr. Henry Tracker 
—-und intend under his management, to devote 
our farm at some future time mostly to garden- 
ing and fruit-growing. 

(). 29.—-Are you 
tures ? 

A.—-We have a mill, 68 feet long, 50 feet 
wide, three stories high, on 2 good water power. 
In this building, there is a saw-mill, a grist-mill, 
The grist-mill makes the 
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and amachine-shop. 


best of flour, and is obtaining a large ran of 


custom. The machine-shop is doing some busi- 
, and getting re hen we 
have a shoe-shop, ant smith-shop in ac- 
tive operation, and are preparing for wagon- 
making. 

Q. 30.--WVhat are your expenses ¢ 
\.—The only estimate we have made is re- 
corded in our Second Annual Report ; according 
to which, the expense for board is 45 cents 


ness 





per 
week for cach individual; or about $24 per 
year, and for clothing $10,59 per year. 
Q. 31.—Deoes the Assocition support itself ? 
A.—During the first three years, we were 
engaged in preparatory labors, building house 
mills, &c. and could not be said to have support: 
ourselves, except as we increased the value of 
the homestead. This year we have begun to 
use our preparations, and expect to be able to 





show in our Anaual Report in lebruary, that 
the Oneida Association is a self-supporting in- 
stitution. 

Q. 32.— What are your conditions 
bership ? 

Any one proposing to join the Association, 
yught first, to understand and hold by heart 
yur religious and social doctrines ; secondly, to 
count the cost of enlisting with us for life ; 


of uieilim~ 


thirdly, to get his freedom from any claims of 
kindred, &c., that may entangle us; and 
fourthly, to pay all his debts, or at least, dis- 
close them to us, that we may kaow his situa- 
tion. Joining us is like marriage ; and these 
are simply the prudent preliminaries of such a 
decisive act. Ifthe parties are not in sympathy, 
or are in external circumstances unfavorable to 
a union, it is better for them to remain friends, 
than to venture on « closer connexion. 

Q. 33.—Are you receiving members from 
time to time ? 

A.--The Oneida Association is as full as it 
ought to be, with its present accommodations. 
But other affiliated associations are commencing 
in several parts of the country, where new 
members ean be received. 

Q. 34.—Can any one lervee the Association ? 

A.—Of course. When any one is discon- 
tented, and threatens to leave, we always set 
the doors wide open. Desertions, however, 

1 very teow; and t 








have been several, after 
trying the world, have come back. Generally 
secession in our commonwealth, is moro cisa- 
greeable to the individual states, than to the 
general government. 

Q. 35.——Do you employ physicians ? 

A.—We have had very little occasion for 
their services. The only deaths that have oc- 
curred among usin the four years past, have 
been those of small children, five in all; and 
excepting a hard dysentery campaign in our 
first year, (which we fought through without 
doctors, and without losing a patient) the As- 
sociation has been almost entirely free from 
serious disease. 

Q. 36.---Do you expect to be tolerated by the 
world around you? : 

A.—The prospect is fair in this respeet.— 
We were abused in Vermont, but have been 
well treated in New York. The Tribune, a 
year or two ago, recognised our right to try 
our new fashion of society. Several distin- 
guished lawyers and judges of the State, we 
understand, have expressed the same opinion. 
We sent copies of the First Report, which con- 
tains all of our most startling novelties, to the 
Governor, and other high functionaries in 1849, 
and have not heard that their peace was 
disturbed. Several temporary excitements 
have been stirred up against us in the circle of 
our immediate neighbors, by the efforts of de- 
serters; and by the firebrands that have pur- 
sued us from Vermont. But they have always 
soon subsided, without serious hostilities. We 
have recently had a trial of this kind, which how- 
ever, has terminated amicably. It threatened 
for a time to bring us into collision with the 
State authorities; but finally proved to be on- 


A.—We owe the State for lands, about eight | ly an occasion of testing and manifesting their |enant. No wonder that Cromwell said to his 


liberality. It also led to an open expression of family on his death-bed, ‘I leave you the cove- 
the feelings of our neighbors, whicli we think | nant to feed upon.’ Truly it is meat and drink 
goes far toward settling the question of tolera-|to the soul that appreciates it. Here is our 
tion in our favor. We have always stood rea-| round of confidence that we shall be saved. 
dy, in New York as in Vermont, to leave our | (hrist says, ‘ Ye have not chosen me, but Ihave 
settlement peaceably, and seek other quarters, | chosen you, and ordained you, that you should 
if the people around us should pronounce us 2 | bring forth fruit, and that your fruit should re- 
nuisance ; and in order to ascertain the state | main.’ The spirit that is above all spirits, that 
of our neighbors’ feelings, we recently circula- | holds principalities, and powers, and might, 
ted among them a document, of which the fol- | and dominion, in subjection, holds usin everlas- 
lowing is a copy F _. (ting bonds, from which there is no way of es- 
“ This is to certify that we, the undersigned, citi- ‘cape. No unfaithfulness. or perverseness, or 
zens of the towns of Vernon and Lenox, are well . eo é 
acquainted with the general character of the Onei- want of love on the part of those whom God 
da Community, and arewilling to testify that we | has called, will be able to separate them from 
regard them as honorable business men, as good | him, let the scourging be ever so severe which 
neighbors, and quiet, peaceable citizens. We be- |i; nocessary to soften their hearts so as to enable 
lieve them to be lovers of justice and good order— | ° 


in any manufac | 


that they are men who mind their own business, 
and in no way interfere with the rights of their 
We regard them, so far aswe know, 


| neighbors. 


them to appreciate his faithfulness and love. 
4 


|My hope for the recovery of those who have 
forsaken the right way, and for myself and allf 


ning us. Friends outside of our own circle, 
for a while were mostly silent. 

Public meetings were held on several eve- 
nings in the fall of 1847, to condemn our 
principles and to prohibit the publication of our 
paper. (It may be proper to say, however, 
that not one in ten of those who were so for- 
ward to condemn our paper, had ever read it 
enough to become acquainted with its contents 
and character.) Resolutions was passed at 
those meetings, requiring us to abandon om 
| principles, and stop the press; and a commit- 
tee of three were appointed to present them to 
lus, and demand that we should submit to them 
| or suffer the consequences. They even went 
| so far as to appoint a committee of vigilance, 
| consisting of five of our most bitter enemies, 
' to watch all our movements, and report every 
|‘unusual proceeding.’ : 
Prosecutions were commenced against us by 





| as persons of good moral character ; and we have | others, is based on the New Covenant—God’s | three different individuals, who no doubt were 


|no sympathy with the recent attempts to disturb 
their peace.” 

This was readily signed 
rs, and in most cases 
tygood will. The largest land-owner and the 
most iniluential citizen on the Oneida Reserve, 
voluntarily said to those who called on him, as 
he kad said to others, that he considered us 
not only good, peaceable citizens, but the 
lass in this region; and regarded it as a 
blessing to the people around, to have us 
in their midst. 


7 
' 
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yy nearly all our 





best ¢ 


Wallingford Association. 
The following letter from Mrs. Cragin at Walling- 
ford, is a good reflection of the spirit she was in 
when God took her—the loyalty of her heart, and 


tion to Christ. 
in the winter, and became earnest and whole-heart- 
ed partners of the Association. 


the spirit of self-improvement, and soon after sent 





an invitation to Mrs. Cragin to come and help them 





ranize a family school, and put them on the track 
of education. She was very happy to be a missiona- 
ry to the region of the birth-place of Perfectionism, 


Was absent in 





and in the spring, while Mr. 
England, she went to Connecticut an] spent four or 
five weeks. This was the beginning of th 
ford Association, which is now 


g up to call her blessed. He 





rowing prosperously 
1 


re she formed 






and ris 
acquaintance with Miss Eliza Allen, who was the 
companica of her voyage on the sloop and through 
But a 
hours before their descent together, they were ob- 


served in an affectionate embrace; a scene so char- 


the scenes of her unexpected change. few 


acteristic of Mrs. Cragin’s heart, that it is easily 





imagined by those who knew her. The letter is ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Noyes, at Brooklyn. H, WS. 
Wallingford, May 19, 1851. 

Dear H.—The reception I haye met with 
here, corresponds to the earnest’ invitation I 
had to come, and the hearty devotion which the 
A- *s have made of themselves : ] 
property to the cause of Christ. Our school 
fairly under way. Iam sitting at a table 
with half 2 dozen others who are writing after 
copies: we begin at nine o’clock with reading 
aloud three or four chapters in the book of 
Proverbs—then we write—and afterward study 
Arithmetic. Our evenings we generally spend in 
reading the Berean, and find it the sincere 
milk ot the word to our souls. Some of the 
family have had to encounter a strong spirit of 
yuragement, sleepiness, and the various ef 
veras which the anti-education spirit brings 
along with it; but there is docility and obedi- 
ence here, which is good soil towork upon. It 
seems tome, ‘the fields are white, already to 
harvest.’ I find in myself a feeling of rever- 
ence for the people of New Haven and the re- 
gion round about, from the fact of their having 
first heard the gospel of salvation from sin.— 
Kven the very hills and groves, to my imagina- 
tion, wear an air of sacredness, as having been 
the silent witnesses of Mr. Noyes’ early labors 
and sufferings in the cause of holiness. It isa 
great privilege to sit down here and do Christ’s 
bidding in any way that will give his spirit en- 
trance here, and reclaim his wandering flock.—- 
You recollect that although I was eager to come, 
yet I looked forward with some trepidation : but 
as uswal, God has been better to me than my 
fears. I have a great deal of satisfaction and 
comfort in going back to first principles with 
this family ; to the beginnings of truth as to sal- 
vation from sin—confession of Christ—faith— 
sincerity—obedience—studying the Bible aftor 
our long-established fashion of looking out pas- 
sages ona given subject ; and also in going back 
with them to the first principles of Arithmetic. 
It is all a direct advantage to me, and promotes 
my growth; andTI never felt more contented 
and pleased to be any where than I am to sit 
down in old Connecticut. 

In, looking over the field where so much seed 
has been sown, and so many have gone through 
with the initial act of surrender to Christ, and 
then’ retreated into the legality of the churches, 




















with expressions of | 


the practical, unostentatious character of her devo- | 
Mr. and Mrs. Allen visited Brooklyn | 


They carried home } 


e Walling- 


ind their | 


}eternal purpose : this I count the best 
| securities. 
| J see more and more as I mix with the world, 


the absolute necessity there is, that we should 


of all 


attend to mental as well as spiritual cultivation ; 
jand [admire the wisdom and good judgment of 


God, in directing our minds to the acquisition 
\of knowledge. [have found already, that what 
| knowledge [ possess of any of the sciences, is 





|who are mainly interested in study, and who 
have thought of Perfectionists as ‘ignorant and 
‘unlearned,’ and despisers of education. Tell 
jour people to cultivate their minds; for they 
jwill certainly be glad of every addition they 
'make to their store of knowledge, and find plen- 
_ty of occasion to use it in the service of Christ. 
Your Ictter last evening has a good ring to 
jit. It is plain, that God has placed us both in 
circumstances calculated to develop all the 
strength and faith there is in us; and what better 
{thing could we ask of ihe Lord than to give us 
|. chance to exercise ourselves in faith and right- 
Your sister, M.E. c. 


| 
| 
| 
cousness ? 


"CORRESPONDENCE, 
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Letter from J. R. Miller. 

‘State of things at Oneidae=-Changes in Putney. 
Oneida, Dee. 23, IS5l, 

| Bro. Noyes: We had a pleasant ride yes- 
terday from Brooklyn to this place. Mr. Clark 
innd Myron Kinsley met us at the depot, and 
|brought us up immediately to our Community 
jhome. ur reception was one that Kossuth 
himself might envy, because it was stncere—— 
the spontaneous outburst of loving hearts. 
The family were all assembled in the parlor on 
four arrival, und I had the pleasure of introdu- 
jcing to the whole company, Mrs. Campbell, 
|Mrs. Waters, and Capt. Smith. I had prom- 
jised them, on the way home, a reeeption equal 
to Kossuth’s on his i 





‘rival in New York; and 





fat Se ar, pee s a ahiad . : 

|[ think they are satisfied that my promise was 
| y k V 
lmade good, though there was much less noise. 





| I shall commence my labors } 
jand lively enthusiasm, after an absence of cicht 
ldays, and with a heart full of thankfulness to 


i ° ral 
God and to you, { re of my very 


‘ 


ager 
or the pleast 
' 


i 
visib atid 


evceable and profitabl srooklyn, 
| lL can truly say that I feel more deeply inter- 


jested than ever before, in the work that you 
: re engaged in; and I find in my heart a new 
unbition to do all Lean, by writing, by furnish- 
ing funds, or in any other way, to help publish 
a free gospel tothe world. I regard it as a 
jnost honorable calling—a privilege which fills 
my heart with gratitude to God. It seems to 
me il the readers of the Circular really appre- 
ciated their honorable calling, or I might say, 
their own interest, 


you would find a hearty re- 
sponse to your article in No. 6, ‘ Communism 
for All.2. But enough on this subject. 

I havé just been through the different de- 
partments of business, and every thing looks 
bright and hopeful. The cheerful, buoyant 
spirit and lively enthusiasm with which all en- 
gage in business, making it sport, Tam sure 
would be highly gratifying to you. The cus- 
tom work at the grist-mill is daily increasing; 
which, together with the flour we make for 
market, is making this a profitable branch of 
business. I think we shall soon be under the 
necessity of increasing our power, and running 
the mill day and night, to supply the increasing 
demand. I have not time to speak particularly 
of all the other branches of business. but suf- 
fice it to say that all are doing well, and a good 
spirit reigns throughott.—Let me say a word 
now about Putney, our old home. 

As it is generally understood that we 
were driven out of Putney, Vt., in 1847, 
by public hostilities, and compelled to seek a 
location elsewhere, [ think it is right that your 
readers should know of the changes which have 
taken place there during the last four years. 

During the war that sent us into exile, but 


ry useful to me, in giving me access to those | 


jinstigated by the prevailing spirit, to take 
jadvantage of the general storm, to extract 
|money from us. All manner of falschoods 
were put in circulation about us, which, for 
All 
we could do was to await in silent patience the 
| sure triumph of truth, which is as eternal as 
(its author. 

| In this we have not been disappointed. <A 


! 
| the time, we had no power to counteract. 


great change has come over the spirit of’ th« 
place. Itis as manifest as the sun at noon-day, 


| that an invisible hand has guided the destinies 

| of that town, and protected the cause of truth. 
A few facts will show that I am warranted in 
this announcement. 

The chairman of the committee of three who 
| were appointed to deal with us, has been a val- 
juable and much esteemed friend from that time 
|to the present. One of them, who was an 
| xpostate Perfectionist, has moved out of town, 
}and out of the State ; and the third has learned 
to treat us generally with civility. 
the imost promiment members of the vigilance 
committee has since died, one remains silent, 
one treats us civilly. The history of the other 
give, though I think they 
have both left town. It should be said to 
their credit, or dz that so faras I can 
learn, they were never known to make a report 

Of the three men who commenced prosecu- 
tions against us, one is at*Oncida, a useful and 
much beloved member of our Community.— 
Another, who lives in Putney, has become de- 
cidedly friendly. The third, who was also com- 
mender in chief of the enemy through the war, 
beeame so unpopular, that he was obliged to 
leave town to escape being mobbed. 

Hastman, the Methodist minister, who has 
done us and the public the favor to unveil 
Noyesism, has removed to another part of the 
State. ‘Timothy Underwood, (member of the 
vigilance cemmittee above mentioned,) and his 
wife, who were main pillars of the Methodist 
church, have since died. Dr. Allen, 
our most subtle enemies, has removed to Mass., 
and his place is eceupied by Dr. Loomis, who is 
an honorable, worthy member of society, and 
entirely above the narrow-minded prejudices 
which governed his predecessor. 

I find that it is generally su 
have sold out oir property in Putney, and have 
entirely abandoned the iown. ‘his is not so, 
but quite the contrary. We siill own a good 
farm of 200 acres, which cost $7000; six 
dwelling houses, a store, chapel, printing-of- 
fice, and a grist-mill, besides other property; 
making in all, not less than $15,000. 

Two families from Oncida went on there the 
first day of October last, and have since occu- 
pied the house owned and formerly occupied by 
yourself, [J. H. Noyes,] and have also taken 
charge of the grist-mill, with a constantly in- 
creasing business. The fact that they havc 
lived there nearly three months, with their 
principles well understood, circulating our pa- 
per freely, (which isall that the Magazine of 1847 
was, and a /2ttle more,) and that they are well 
treated, and apparently respected by the best 
part of the community, show that good sense and 
love of truth are again triumphing there; and 
that now, after four years, we are apparently 
at liberty to take possession of our property 
again, and enjoy the privilege of worshiping 
God according to the dictates of our own con- 
sciences. If this is not so, and the spirit of 
the Inquisition still reigns there, I call on the peo- 
ple to express it before we go further. Unless 
this is done, we shall take it for granted that 
they have retracted the movements of 1847, 
and shall act accordingly. 

It is just that I should say before closing this, 
that the Congregational church have, from the 
beginning, treated us with much more liberality 
than the Methodist ; and that since the first 
storm pessed over, they have generally mani- 
fested towards us their former politeness.— 
Many others of the most worthy citizens, have 
treated us with commendable liberality, and 





two | am unable to 


LSC7E di, 
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ppozed that we 
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few had the boldness to defend us before the 





how refreshing is the thought of the New Cov- 


hostile and bitter spirits which were condem-| 


have given us many cordial invitations to return, 
there. Yours sincerely, J. R. Mituer. 
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one of 
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